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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 

We are perhaps still too young as an association to indulge in 
extended self-reflections and deep searchings of heart, and our 
youth will perhaps save us from the too severe scrutiny of others 
and discourage the complaint that we have not succeeded in greatly 
transforming the educational environment in which we live. At 
the same time it will be well for us to keep in mind the purposes of 
our being and to inquire whether we are advancing toward their 
fulfillment; what our problems, plans, and policies are and whether 
our tasks are being performed in the most efficient manner; whether 
we are doing those things which we ought not to do and leaving 
undone those things which we ought to do. Are we realizing our 
anticipations; are we keeping a just balance in our activities; are 
we emphasizing sufficiently the constructive phases of our work; 
and is it being directed to the disinterested service which we have 
promised to render? In the "Call for the Meeting for Organiza- 
tion of a National Association of University Professors," issued in 
November, 1914, which was followed by the formation of our soci- 
ety, its aims were described and some of the problems suggested 
which it might assist in solving. The great importance of this 
document must serve as my excuse for reproducing it here: 

The scientific and specialized interests of members of American 
university faculties are well cared for by various learned societies. 
No organization exists, however, which at once represents the com- 
mon interests of the teaching staffs and deals with the general prob- 
lems of university policy. Believing that a society, comparable 
to the American Bar Association and the American Medical Asso- 
ciation in kindred professions, could be of substantial service to 
the ends for which universities exist, members of the faculties of a 
number of institutions have undertaken to bring about the forma- 
tion of a national Association of University Professors. The gen- 
eral purposes of such an Association would be to facilitate a more 
effective co-operation among the members of the profession in the 
discharge of their special responsibilities as custodians of the inter- 
ests of higher education and research in America; to promote a 
more general and methodical discussion of problems relating to 
education in higher institutions of learning; to create means for 
the authoritative expression of the public opinion of college and 
university teachers; to make collective action possible; and to 
maintain and advance the standards and ideals of the profession. 
The specific activities in which these general purposes may best 
find expression will, of course, become fully evident only through 
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experience. There is, however, already manifest among univer- 
sity teachers an interest in such matters as the proper organization 
of departments, and their relation to one another; the relations 
of instruction and research, both in colleges and graduate schools; 
the adjustment of graduate to undergraduate instruction, and of 
professional studies to both; the possibility of co-operation between 
universities to prevent unnecessary duplication of effort; the effect- 
iveness of the manner in which the university teaching profession 
is now recruited; the problem of graduate fellowships and scholar- 
ships; the desirability and practicability of an increased migration 
of graduate students; the suitable recognition of intellectual emi- 
nence, and the manner of awarding honorary degrees; the proper 
conditions of the tenure of the professorial office; methods of ap- 
pointment and promotion, and the character of the qualifications 
to be considered in either case; the function of faculties in univer- 
sity government; the relations of faculties to trustees; the impar- 
tial determination of the facts in cases in which serious violations 
of academic freedom are alleged. It may be expected that the 
Association will from time to time take up the consideration of 
subjects of this character, will create committees for the purpose 
of ascertaining the experience and the existing practice of the Ameri- 
can universities in such matters, and will, at its annual meetings, 
discuss the committees , reports and make recommendations upon 
the questions which these reports may raise. It would also appear 
desirable that the Association should, as soon as its financial con- 
dition makes this possible, establish an annual, semi-annual or 
quarterly periodical, devoted to the discussion of similar questions 
and to the interchange of information respecting the policies and 
activities of the different universities. 

Those concerned in the organization of the Association do not, 
however, desire in any way to determine its programme in advance. 
What seems to them essential is that, in the working out of a na- 
tional policy of higher education and research, the general body of 
university teachers shall exercise an effectual influence; that in the 
determination of the future of the profession, the profession itself 
shall have a voice; that issues hereafter arising which may seri- 
ously affect the work of the universities, or the usefulness, dignity, 
or standards of the professorate, shall be dealt with only after care- 
ful consideration and wide discussion. These essentials appear 
unlikely to be realized, unless there exist some organization fairly 
representative of the ideals, the interests and the point of view of 
the profession as such. 

It may be said that we have made an excellent beginning in devel- 
oping the instruments through which the spirit of this call may 
translate itself into action. At the very outset the Association 
turned its attention to questions which seemed bound up with the 
life and growth of higher education in this country; and the first; 
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meeting authorized the appointment of committees to investigate 
and report on the limits of standardization in educational methods 
and organization and the standardizing activities of extra-academic 
organizations; methods of appointment and promotion; the man- 
ner in which the university teaching profession is at present re- 
cruited, with especial reference to the existing system of graduate 
fellowships and scholarships; and academic freedom. Since then, 
the last named committee's scope has been enlarged to include the 
study of academic tenure, and a large number of new committees 
have been established, nearly all of which deal with problems of 
general educational significance and in which all persons devoted 
to university and college education are, or should be, as profoundly 
interested as we ourselves. The work of different committees is 
often closely interrelated or directed upon cognate problems: thus, 
a number of them are engaged in the investigation of subjects con- 
nected with graduate study, research, and the higher degrees (sys- 
tem of scholarships and fellowships; desirability and practicability 
of increased migration and interchange of graduate students; co-op- 
eration with Latin-American universities to promote exchange 
professorships and fellowships, etc.; feasibility and method of util- 
izing the government scientific bureaus, etc.; encouragement of 
university research; requirements for the degree of Ph.D.; dis- 
tinctions between the several honorary degrees and the basis for 
conferring them) ; another group is concerning itself with the large 
questions of academic polity, with university ethics and university 
government, upon the successful solution of which depend the health 
and progress of our academic commonwealths (university ethics; 
place and function of faculties in university government and admin- 
istration; summer school organization; methods of appointment 
and promotion; academic freedom and academic tenure; and we 
may perhaps add here the committee on the limits of the standard- 
ization of institutions, etc.). We have also a committee on the 
recommendations of the Pan-American Scientific Congress, which 
together with that on Latin-American Co-operation and that on 
the Limits of Standardization (in so far as this embraces foreign 
universities) may be said to represent our department of foreign 
affairs; a committee on the Causes and Remedies for the Alleged 
Decline in the Intellectual Interests of College Students; a com- 
mittee on Pensions and Life Insurance for Professors; and three 
committees which deal with questions of membership and meetings. 
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And then there are the Council and the Executive Committee, which 
constitute the government of our organization, and the local 
branches, the popular communities which should be, and in time 
may come to be, the sources of our energy and wisdom. 

The Association has succeeded in creating admirable instru- 
ments for developing the common thought of the profession and 
for giving it a voice: it is now only necessary that it should express 
itself. It has already spoken, and spoken wisely, upon several 
vital issues; and it has won confidence and respect. In its work 
thus far it has exhibited its judicious temper, its good sense, and 
its competency to deal with the serious tasks confronting it; and 
its claim to educational leadership has been strengthened by 
solid performances. What has been done has been well done. But 
the ambitious programme outlined by the original committee on 
organization still floats before our mental vision as an unrealized 
ideal; three years of our corporate existence have passed, and only 
a few of our committees have made sufficient progress in their activi- 
ties to enable them to offer even a preliminary report. The Presi- 
dent appreciates the difficulties which beset the chairmen in their 
endeavors to accomplish the tasks which they have generously 
assumed, and he is not unmindful of the necessity of making haste 
slowly. He would, however, respectfully urge that every committee- 
man consider himself an indispensable factor in the business of 
the Association, and remind him that the success of our organiza- 
tion depends entirely upon the individual efforts of those who com- 
pose it. The problems with which some of our committees have to 
deal are of such a character as to demand prompt action; and where 
that is the case, they are as a rule speedily taken up. In other 
cases there appears to be no urgent need for immediate action, and 
here the work is apt to drag. This is unfortunate for us. It is 
true, our members are burdened with other duties, and the gratui- 
tous service we ask of them is an additional weight upon an already 
heavy load. And yet our success or failure lies in the hands of 
those who have consented to undertake this labor of love. A great 
responsibility rests upon the shoulders of our committeemen, and 
we must appeal to their spirit of self-sacrifice to meet it. All begin- 
nings are hard except when it comes to founding societies; they are 
easily formed but not easily kept alive. After the novelty and 
excitement of starting them have worn off, members are tempted to 
cast the old plaything aside and to follow new loves. Our leaders 
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have blazed some trails, but the goal cannot be reached unless every 
one of us is willing to make himself an active partner in the enter- 
prise. Our greatest difficulties are still ahead of us. 

The Committee on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure. 
The most conspicuous form of activity upon which our Association 
is engaged and the one which has demanded its unremitting care 
has to do with violations of academic freedom and academic tenure. 
Occasional criticisms have been pronounced upon this phase of our 
work by some of our members: it has been characterized as a purely 
negative business, as not constructive, as not sufficiently disin- 
terested to square with our unselfish purposes. I cannot share 
these criticisms: they do not seem to me to appreciate the whole 
significance of the problem with which we have to grapple, and 
they are based upon a misconception of the policy of our committee 
with respect to it. It is true, we are not a protective association 
in the sense of attempting to investigate petty personal grievances 
or to save a particular individual from dismissal. Our interest as 
an organized body centers upon the welfare of our universities and 
colleges and the progress of higher education; it is impersonal and 
universal, aiming at principles and the methods by which these 
principles may be best applied. Our attention is directed to the 
ways and means employed to realize the university idea; where 
these are at fault, we must condemn them: that is the negative 
side of our task. But our object is not to do police-duty, nor even 
to act as a court of justice; our object is to create a spirit which 
will embody itself in constitutional university government and so 
make the investigations now conducted by our Committee unnec- 
essary. We shall find our occupation in this regard gone when 
the universities and colleges adopt appropriate methods of pro- 
cedure, when, for example, they follow the spirit of the recommen- 
dations and proposals offered in the Seligman report of 1916. In 
the meanwhile there is every indication that an impartial examina- 
tion of the facts in cases involving breaches of academic freedom 
and academic tenure will, when viewed in the light of the Seligman 
report, ultimately result in the reformation of bad university prac- 
tice. It is to be expected that such abuses will cease when they 
are made known and when their full significance is understood, and 
that those in control of university and college government and the 
public to whom they are finally responsible for their stewardship, 
will not countenance action detrimental to the best interests of our 
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higher institutions of learning. Besides, the knowledge of the 
conditions existing in many supposedly respectable places, obtained 
through our academic freedom investigations, will be of great value 
to the committees engaged in the study of closely allied problems, 
to which reference has already been made; and it is of the utmost 
importance that these committees co-operate with the Committee 
on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure in the constructive 
work of promoting good university government. For one thing 
we must bear constantly in mind, and that is that prevention is 
better than cure: the overshadowing question in nearly all the 
cases referred to us is the question of university government; and 
abuses will not be cured until the disease is attacked at its root. 
For the present we must continue the work of diagnosis, but it is 
to be hoped that the time is not far distant when our committees 
will be able to offer an efficient prophylaxis. 

Officious interference in the affairs of particular institutions forms 
no part of our programme. There would be nothing improper in 
the notion of a protective association defending its members against 
wrong; but that is not our mission. It is our business to help the 
profession to render the best possible service, and one of the ways 
to that end is to make it a profession worth entering and remaining 
in. The chief requisite of the university and college is able scholars 
and teachers, men of high ideals and character; without them build- 
ings, libraries, apparatus, endowments, and all the modern physical 
trappings of higher education are wasted. Persons of this type 
have no difficulty in finding an outlet for their abilities in fields in 
which the material rewards of honest and efficient service are much 
greater than in our own, and everything should be done to draw 
them into our ranks and to hold them there. The members of 
our profession are willing to be judged rigorously according to legiti- 
mate tests, but they are not willing to be subjected to the whims, 
prejudices, and arbitrariness of politicians, be they of the state, 
the church, or the school. We are making no plea for the retention 
of the unfit, but we think it only right that the academic worth of 
members of the profession be determined and their conduct meas- 
ured by an impartial and intelligent tribunal of their peers. The 
Committee on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure has in- 
vestigated many cases in which the ordinary principles of decent 
university practice have been utterly ignored; in bringing these 
principles and their violation to the public attention we are, there 
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can be no doubt, helping to create a healthy public opinion and 
encouraging the establishment of conditions which will increase the 
dignity and efficiency of the professorate at large and benefit the 
cause of education throughout the land. There is no trade-union- 
ism in this, no selfish insistence on personal rights and interests; we 
should be faithless to our trust as the custodians of academic schol- 
arship if we refused to accept our share of the burden in the work 
of reform. And those of us who are so fortunate as to belong to 
institutions which have attained the status of real universities should 
not in selfish satisfiedness forget our obligations to those which 
are still in outer darkness. 

Not only should the labors of the Committee on Academic Free- 
dom and Academic Tenure be continued but the methods of dealing 
with cases and bringing them to public notice be improved. A 
good beginning has been made and substantial results have been 
achieved; in order that what has already been accomplished may 
not be lost, we must go right on. The experience gained by the 
Committee will point the way to new paths: in doing its work it is 
learning to do it better. No effort is spared to bring contending 
parties together when troubles occur and to settle cases in camera, 
as it were; even where a downright violation of the ordinary rules 
of fair play is revealed, the authorities are respectfully urged to 
follow a method of procedure that will appeal to right-thinking 
men, before a formal investigation is ordered. It is to be hoped 
that this method of conference and conciliation will find wider appli- 
cation and meet with greater success in the future; it would be 
facilitated if the chairman or some other representative of the Com- 
mittee could hold conferences in the trouble centers. It has been 
suggested that councils be established in different sections of the 
country to work under the direction of the Committee in dealing 
with differences arising in their neighborhood. There are doubtless 
other ways of improving our machinery in this field which time and 
experience will not fail to discover. 

There is one thing, however, which we ought to ask and that is 
that the faculties of institutions which violate decent usage take 
matters into their own hands and strive for a satisfactory issue 
before the complaint is laid before the Association. A firm and 
courageous attitude on their part will go far toward putting an 
end to practices which shame the name of higher learning. And 
let them strike the evil at its roots by endeavoring to bring about 
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good university government. They ought to receive valuable aid 
from the many committees which we have organized to study the 
different phases of this problem and which will doubtless be glad 
to co-operate with them. But the teachers themselves should take 
the initiative in setting their own house in order: so long as they 
remain indifferent, they will, it is to be feared, have the kind of 
government they deserve. 

Letters have reached officers of the Association calling attention 
to the action which has in a few cases been taken against members of 
faculties on account of their public utterances with reference to the 
war, and expressing the belief that we might render a timely service 
by attempting to discriminate between what seems to many a hope- 
less confusion of issues. I have no authority to speak for the As- 
sociation upon subjects upon which our members have not formally 
declared themselves, but it may not be improper for me to express 
an opinion which is based upon the principles adopted by them in 
dealing with cases of academic freedom and academic tenure. 
And in view of the officially pronounced judgment of our society, 
which is nothing more nor less than the ordinary principle of fair- 
play, must we not, now as before, claim for the professor accused of 
wrong-doing the right to a fair hearing and to a report of the facts 
coming from his colleagues? Since there is grave danger that the 
unfortunate example already set may be followed by other uni- 
versities and that things may be done in the heat of passion which 
will bring discredit upon the entire academic world, I would 
earnestly urge those who have the good name of our universities at 
heart to exercise such restraint upon their feelings as is becoming in 
the custodians of higher education from whom the people have a 
right to expect tolerance and fairness. We do not wish to emulate 
the species of loyalty of the German professors which we were all 
criticising a little while ago and which has destroyed our faith in the 
sanity and impartiality of the German scholar in times of stress, 
when these qualities are most needed. 

I am sure that my colleagues will commend in every way the at- 
titude taken by the President of the United States in a letter re- 
cently published, in which he says : "I think that a time of war must 
be regarded as wholly exceptional, and that it is legitimate to re- 
gard things which would in ordinary circumstances be innocent as 
very dangerous to the public welfare, but the line is manifestly ex- 
ceedingly hard to draw, and I cannot say that I have any confidence 
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that I know how to draw it. I can only say that a line must be 
drawn, and that we are trying, it may be clumsily, but genuinely, 
to draw it without fear or favor or prejudice." It would be well if 
those who are tempted to draw the line could remember these words 
and try to make their own the splendid spirit in which they were 
written. It should not be forgotten that there is a difference be- 
tween chauvinism and patriotism even in war times, and that those 
farthest removed from the dangers and hardships of the battle front 
are not infrequently most inclined to indulge their belligerent im- 
pulses in the perfectly safe game of hunting down as enemies to the 
cause all kinds of harmless persons who may chance to differ from 
them on matters of no great consequence. 

It is not too much to ask that the governing bodies of our uni- 
versities leave the determination of the line to be drawn between the 
allowable and unallowable in speech and conduct to the faculties 
themselves, who can be trusted to act in the spirit of patriotism 
and common sense. We object to the dismissal of professors unless 
there is a just ground for their dismissal and unless their guilt has 
been clearly established, after a full and impartial examination of 
the facts by their colleagues and after they have been heard in their 
own defense. By proscribing scholars who are loyal at heart but 
whose opinions on secondary issues may not meet with our ap- 
proval and by setting the official stamp of dishonor upon them, 
without a hearing, the university authorities lay themselves open 
to the charge of denying the right of independent thought to any one 
but themselves, and of exceeding even the arbitrariness of Germany, 
which would at least leave the task of proscription to its govern- 
ment. 

The members of our profession stand loyally behind the President 
in this war; many are serving the nation, and many more are eager 
to serve in any capacity in which the leaders of the country may 
choose to employ them. They have no sympathy with the disloyal 
and even with the indifferent, and they do not believe that this is a 
time for ill-considered speech and action; but they are not ready to 
brand as traitors persons whose patriotism may not express itself 
in the same form as their own. They believe in the vigorous 
prosecution of the war upon which our country is engaged; they 
condemn every attempt that is made to hamper the nation in the 
successful conduct of the grim work that has to be done; and they 
do not look with favor upon those who, in times like these, insist 
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upon an inalienable right to say whatever they please on every and 
all occasions. A thoroughly conscientious man will carefully ques- 
tion himself whether he has really been conscientious enough in ex- 
amining his judgments and whether he is justified in promulgating 
ideas which may be dangerous to the public welfare. While we 
cannot leave the decision of the correctness of his behavior, under 
the exceptional circumstances of our present existence, entirely to 
his own individual conscience, we are surely not prepared to leave 
it to any group of persons who would deny him the right of a fair 
defense against specific charges. 

One of the most fruitful means of making the influence of our 
Association felt is publicity. In order to have their full effect the 
reports of all our committees should be widely circulated; it is not 
enough that the findings and recommendations be read by our mem- 
bers, it is desirable that they be brought to the attention of persons 
who hold offices of trust in the academic world and who ought to 
welcome every opportunity of gaining such information and knowl- 
edge as may assist them in the discharge of their duties and of dis- 
cussing with our committees the important problems upon which 
they are engaged. In order, however, to render the best service in 
all the ways indicated, we need more funds than are now at our 
disposal. The greatest burden of expense is laid upon us by the 
academic freedom investigations: the deficits have been largely 
caused by them. The members of the Association have made gen- 
erous contributions to meet these financial difficulties, and I believe 
they will continue to do so rather than see the valuable work of 
our Committee curtailed. At the same time, it would be wiser, in 
my opinion, to increase the membership fee; if the Association 
really believes in the importance of what is being done, it ought to 
be willing to bear the cost, which, after all, is not considerable. 

I have devoted so much space to the discussion of this subject 
because it brings us face to face with a problem of grave importance 
which we cannot honestly ignore. It is forced upon us by condi- 
tions not of our own choosing, conditions often so deplorable as to 
make one despair of the possibility of their improvement. The 
peculiar conceptions existing in the minds of the governors of many 
institutions concerning their duties to the public in matters of higher 
education need correction, and there is every indication that our 
investigations will promote a clearer understanding of the vital 
issues involved than now prevails in some quarters. So long as 
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the narrow opinion asserts itself that men who have put their money 
into a college or procured the funds for its maintenance or are other- 
wise useful to it in a financial way must be left absolutely free to 
control its destinies, and so long as politicians meddle with educa- 
tional affairs and insist on using institutions to further their per- 
sonal fortunes, our Association will be called upon to perform a 
service for which no other agency has thus far offered itself. We 
have sometimes been requested to mind our own business upon 
seeking information concerning cases brought to our attention, and 
it has been regarded as somewhat of an impertinence that persons 
having the legal right to do certain things should be asked to give 
reasons for their action. It is forgotten that we are minding our 
business and the business of the public at large in conducting investi- 
gations wherever they seem necessary and in pointing out that 
institutions of learning are not private, commercial, or political 
enterprises. 

Committee on Pensions and Insurance. Our members are 
acquainted with the circumstances which led to the appointment, 
in 1916, of the Committee on Pensions and Insurance, whose able 
report was published in the Bulletin of November, 1916, and 
approved by the Association at its last annual meeting. On Novem- 
ber 15, 1916, the Trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching created a special commission of eleven to 
study and report on the new pension plan which had been proposed 
by the President of the Foundation, and asked President Wigmore 
of our Association to select two members to represent us on this 
commission, which he did. On May 10, 1917, the present President 
was informed by one of our representatives that the Commission had 
agreed upon a report (the important features of which were out- 
lined to him), and on June 20 the Secretary of the Foundation noti- 
fied him that the Foundation had received and acted upon this 
report, and asked him when it would be possible to select the three 
representatives of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors who were to co-operate in choosing the trustees for the new 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association. Believing that the 
appointment of such representatives would commit the Associa- 
tion to the new insurance plan or at least be interpreted as an en- 
dorsement of it by our colleagues throughout the country, I referred 
the report of the Commission to the Chairman of our Committee 
on Pensions and Insurance with the request that this Committee 
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consider it and formulate recommendations to be presented to the 
Council of our Association. This has now been done, and the re- 
port of the Committee is published in the Bulletin and will be 
laid before the Association at its annual meeting for consideration 
and action. 

Local Branches. In his address to the members of the Asso- 
ciation, published in the Bulletin of March, 1916, President Wig- 
more, speaking of the machinery needed by the Association for 
developing the best professional opinion on matters within its sphere, 
made the following statement: 

The mechanism, when completely organized, will consist of three 
main parts, local chapters or groups, national committees, and a 
journal of communication. The local groups in each institution 
will evoke during the year all shades of opinion on all aspects of 
the topics needing deliberation and action. The national com- 
mittees appointed on those topics will sift this mass of opinion and 
formulate the principal issues, for final decision at the annual meet- 
ing. And the monthly Bulletin will meanwhile serve as the organ 
of communication for reports and proposals, so that the diffusion 
and exchange of views will be extensive and uniform, and will insure 
that the final opinion be representative. 

This plan of co-operation seemed logical and natural, based as 
it was upon the belief that we would become conscious of our most 
important problems through the concrete experience of our daily 
work, that we would be led to study them in smaller groups, at the 
place of their origin, and then pass them on for further considera- 
tion by bodies more widely representative, until they finallj r reached 
the highest court, the national meeting itself. The plan presup- 
posed on the part of the local groups a lively interest in principles 
which are not limited in their operation to this or that institution 
but are universal, and a willingness to spend time and effort in a 
thorough study of educational questions. It can hardly be said 
that our local branches have, as yet, realized their possibilities for 
service in this regard, and that President Wigmore's hopes with 
respect to them have been fulfilled. No one would wish to encour- 
age the development of local debating societies or to stimulate an 
artificial interest in academic discussions which are not called forth 
by the practical needs of our everyday business; but there are real 
vital problems to be solved, which deserve earnest thought, and it 
is disappointing that so little attention should be paid to them, 
even when they are thrust upon our notice from without. The 
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hard fact remains that an effective co-operation among the mem- 
bers of the profession "in the discharge of their special responsi- 
bilities as custodians of the interests of higher education and 
research' ' cannot be had unless every man of us is not only willing 
but anxious to take an active and intelligent part in the work and 
to make the little sacrifice of time and strength necessary to insure 
its successful accomplishment. I would respectfully urge that 
during the coming year the local branches discuss and express their 
views upon questions which are evoked by their local conditions 
but have more than local significance, and that they submit to the 
appropriate committees the results of their deliberations, co-operat- 
ing with them in the effort to reach the right conclusions and to 
offer satisfactory recommendations. 

This Association was organized for the purpose of developing 
and expressing the thought of the profession and maintaining and 
advancing its standards and ideals. Circumstances have com- 
pelled it to take its stand upon issues which, viewed superficially, 
concern the self-interest of its membership, but which in reality 
affect the life and progress of the university. The academic freedom 
investigations have, as has been said, constituted a large part of 
our activities. It is not true, however, in my opinion, that too 
much emphasis has been laid upon this phase of our work; but it 
is true that not enough emphasis has been laid upon other phases, 
and that these investigations should serve as a preparation to more 
constructive work on the part of our committees. The Committee 
on Pensions and Insurance, too, has been engaged upon a task aim- 
ing beyond mere self-protection. Universities can doubtless exist 
without academic pension and insurance systems, and it is an open 
question whether the pensioning of professors rests upon a sound 
social philosophy. But we have more than a selfish interest in 
pension and insurance corporations which are established for the 
advancement of teaching or merely for the protection of college and 
university teachers; in either case it is incumbent upon us to ascer- 
tain whether they can live up to their promises and how they ought 
to be constituted in order that they may live up to their promises. 
We have not asked for the establishment of such pension and insur- 
ance systems, but we cannot be expected to accept them without 
examination. We did that once without particularly happy results. 
Whatever we decide to do on the present occasion, I trust that we 
shall emphatically reject any plan that seeks to combine insurance, 
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however philanthropic may be its intent, with the supervision of 
university education. Insurance companies have no concern with 
the superintendence of higher institutions of learning, indirect 
though it may appear, and we shall not look to the trustees of the 
new insurance corporation for educational leadership. We shall 
be grateful to them if they will conduct the business of insurance 
intelligently and efficiently; we ask for no guidance from them, as 
trustees, in educational matters. Whether or not, however, the 
Association votes its approval of the plan adopted by the Carnegie 
Foundation, I would recommend that our Committee on Pensions 
and Insurance be continued and that it be instructed to give its 
attention to any matters bearing upon pensions and insurance for 
teachers in which the members of our profession may be reasonably 
supposed to have more than a personal interest. 

Frank Thilly, 
President. 



